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National Summer 


School Students to 
13 1 ee Beuge Ss te 50 in 35 me | Mi A. hi / ‘ies | | | ; L Pr 5 ty | tending the intensive training course 
dmin ef 18 n le 5 . Ge 5 . _| Comrade Berney, in charge ot the | © LONDON, July 12.—Officials of the striking British co 
: — ar the 4. 1 ns 1 f remain since the beginning of the strike, is certain to cause wide - 
. ihe and determination spread damage and destruction of property thru water seepag f 
Vork is an imminent Many 1 1 of will not hesitate to carry out this threat. a 


See New York City 
sei * e 3 Ir ee ee eee. oe . r July 19 to 31. One of the many 
extra-curricular activities of the miners today threatened to call out the safety crews from the, 
growing daily, the and other natural sources. 
has declared that YMAN REPLIES | The intention of the miners was voiced in connection with! 
j today, take a refer- | thé announcement that the owners of mines in Yorkshire, Lanca 
result of the ballot- : 7 
Garment Workers. 3 . SHELLS STi 


ini see mx a in love A ainst 
rangements are being made by the 
ational. Summer Training School to 2 WwW | la 
Ags of the entertainment will be 
visits to important places of interest 
I school, ig making the necessary ar- pits. if the owners attempt to put into effect the newly enacted, 
b The Daily Worker) nnn eight-hour law. 
Fete * 8. shire and Cheshire were preparing to open the pits today on a 
22 1 a eight-hour basis. It was understood that the Miners’ Federatio 
Statement. ° 
‘was issued from the NEW YORK July 12.—Character- FRANCO BRITISH PACT 


entertain the out of town students at- 
8 e k 
* ‘en iu in New York City and vicinity. (Special mae ee e e e 
e nn 8 | Calling out of the safety crews, who have been permitted 
2 on the entire traction is prepared to keep the ranks of the strikers solid at all costs and 
adquarte s of the I. R. T. j izing as “the height of audacity” the REAGHED ON WAR DEBT 


: an i switchmen at Manhat- threat of the Industrial Council of the 
0 f in@ is as follows: Coat, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ OWED 1 THE ENGLISH ON N 
provided bathrooms, dated Railway Work- Association, Inc., to appeal to the po- s we 
autos, _ What not tor the WII, LIAM ‘GREEN, a — of the of Greater New York is |] lice commissioner and the district at- 


end out a referendum on | torney against alleged violence by 
tor increased wages, [striking cloakmakers, Louis Hyman, 
i better working con- | chairman of the general strike com- 
employes of trans- | mittee, declared yesterday that all the 
Greater New York. violence to date has been committed 
ant More Pay. by underworld hirelings of the bosses. 
‘spreading strike which Only Strikers Suffer Violence. 
feppled the I. R. T. in-| - “We are not afraid of action by the 
mass of railway men | police commissioner or the district at- 
| field, n and Lodi, N. J. 1 he nding immediate torney,.“ Mr. Hyman declared bitterly. 
Scot A 1 of the strike 1288 Ye a Ahetr condition. The When it is considered that to date 
5 80 ttee, the Front Commit. — i : r Une has failed entirely to three of our pickets have been shot 
it considered er ’ union pi 
ca maa nc but un- tee of Textile Workers of Passaic and 2 * . Sie to these demands for and another stabbed and many others 
too L "Datronized DYN —— Rose rine ds 2 here 2 * Lady Astor, former American, now improved © m tions and by denying | brutally beaten, it is consummate 
2 on one of the mont heroit one a member of the British aristocracy | nen to meet is prevent- nerve on the part of Mr. Finder, pres- 
r 2 end e member ef parlament, was ai stems voice to these ident of the Industrial Council, to 
3 . labor 8 shocked when Jack demands. “> threaten us with police action, It is 


aia for and happiness ‘of the American Federation of Labor, 
8 “who ‘sneer at John J. Dear Sir and Brother:—The. state- 
. mend issued by you in the name of 
| the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor on the ‘Passaic 
| Textile Strike which was given wide 
publicity in the press, is a blow aimed 
at the hopes and aspirations of over 
ej 16,000 tile workers of Passaic, Gar- 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Search for N ounded as 
Upon Battlefields 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 
DOVER, N. J., July 12.—The vik 
cinity of Lake Denmark, the country- 
side which bore the brunt of the great 
arsenal explosions resembles a verit- 
able “no man’s land.“ Sheel holes, 
reminiscent of the battle sectors off 


—— — * 


| f e of strike from b a i metry that a good France, are part of the scene. The 
= whee MER have placed the seal of thein earned ine respect. and admiration of | 8 e, on 2 Be od r notorme 42 f 4 e. 2 *. meg bombardment oti e e on tale, 
ladelpt „ Bao- | SFation” of -. ot e bona- . the “dole” to sh / unemploy- ‘divi odie otk q Non ot all employes N Went" N. Finder 1218 his e * f dar and have to date taken the 
1 e rennin the dee ont fide trade tnionist Ante ee ae lie. The labor | and opportuniie for such expression | had been based on alleged efforts to toll of eighteen lives, that many bod~ N 
they make pre at a For twenty-four weeks we. have hake ae, of ‘parliament resent the un- vill be afforé 4 by the referendum. | “drag foremen and designers to union les being recovered so far, twenty 
. or any ‘other day. There was Waging a battle for the right to or- 1 insurance being called Strike Spreading. headquarters in order to sign up on least are missing and hundreds wounds: 
a time when. the voice of ‘the chutet ganize: and for a decent standard of 5 at a because every cent of „Meanwhilesthe strike is eating its | the strikers’ side.“ Finder also stated. ed, while the damage runs over 
srtuck terror into the souls ot e 2. 4 Uving. It is unfortunate: «that this sane more, is coming to them. way into all departments, and those that designers and foremen have 4 $100,000,000. 
the bourgedisie. But a Auen te i all owas: = a ate 23 ae now out feel sure that all departments | right to work and that they are con- A woman victim of the great exe 
1 the use of malian of sit owners N Dg 12 8 t f FORMER WAR SECRETARY, will soon fol their steps, thus af- | sidered members of the firms. Mr. plosion died today in the hospital. 
dollars in ‘purchasing votes in “Bons. arash a th 1 . 2 — fecting transportation lines of the en- | Hyman insists that designers have the Hospitals are filled with wounded 
sylvania but howls because lay ‘busi end. — n barbie! 1 JOHN W. WEEKS, DIES AT tire city. right to join a union if they desire, ae 2 : 5 85 from the arsenal and civilian towns 
ness men ‘insist. on making money on ev ape Se — aign “The referendum ballot will be dis- since they and foremen are merely 22 2 3 1 adjoining it within a radius of 30 * 
the “lord's day, must have lost stand- r oo Bosses, - ons 1 . SUMMER RESIDENCE tributed to all employes on all lines | workers. b> LONDON, July 12.—Montagu Nor- miles. 
ing even with the devil, admitting for Under these circumstances? any 2 beginning early Monday morning. The Foremen of What? man, governor of the Bank of Eng- Search For Victims. 
_the sake of argument that the old and statement that attacks the textile | i A voting will take place all day Monday | “Foremen are only necessary when land announces that an agreement At 11 a. m. Monday 300 marines and ' 
much abused celebrity 16 vet doing strikers lends material su pport not Ein to The Daily Worker) and close om that day at midnight. there are workers to work,” Mr. Hy- for the funding of the French debt soldiers entered the shell torn area. 
business ‘at the ‘old stand. omy to this compaiga of the mill own- LANCASTER, N. H., June 12, — | Ballots will be collected by represen- man stated yesterday. “Unless it is 4, Great Britain was reached here while continued-explosions sent projecs rt 
„ „ “es © ers but to all open-shoppers and ene. John W. Weeks, former secretary of | ‘tatives of the union and mailed tothe manufacturers’ intention to have today: Sr. 8 over their heads, ta 4 
I. was 852 nice ot “King Victor mies of organized labor as well; We war in both the Harding and Coo- union headquarters. them. WORK: in seats replacing our rapt eK r 
Emmanuel of Italy to appoint Ben- want to call ydur attention again to lage cabinste died at hie summer Results Tuesday. strikers, I cannot see the necessity of 8 4 ng but unable tq 
ito Mussolini minister. of syndicate the issues ot this strike. 8 e e ene 5 8 The strike committee will announce | the foremen and designers’ remaining N. J. CLOTHING move from the inferno of Ameri 
Tue kin 2 maze ent goes not : 2 rospect, at a. m. to- | the results on Tuesday night at the in the shops. Designers, as everyone imperialism’s ammunition depot. | 
corporations. . 8 1 geen fass welch these: tanta ets ge yanerally day. Death came after a long iliness | regular mass meeting at Manhattan is aware, can only work in conjunc- The searching parties entered th 
‘er aids. 5 — Ba the. practice » of trade 3 to deal and à coma of many hours from Casino, 155th St. and Eighth Ave. tion with others. Since the rest are WORKERS SUBMIT ammunition depot with all the pr 
with ee concrete demands. The state- which he failed to recover. “At the same time that this ballot- on strike, they are useless at this cautions of a war time patrol goin 
ment, -howev: -Aguores the demands ‘Weeks was a graduate of Anna- ing takes place many new sections of | time. over the top. The men were separat | 
ge al: Tas textile | potis Naval Academy and later be- the workers will join the strike.” Mr. Finder boasts idly when he THEIR DEMANDS ed into small groups, and squirme 
afford 10 travel. from one part of. the workers, are fighting: the restoration came a Boston banker of consider- talks of being willing to lose the en- on their stomachs over the torn groun 
_ epuntry to. “another. Tho. the budget 1 dr den ber een wage, cut: and an able wealth. He spent many years tire season rather than concede to the and thru shell holes, dragging thei 
balances: and b erything is rosy, een “perc m wages; the in both the house and the senate TWELVE BOSSES workers’ just demands. I want to tell A ] sted U stretchers and medical supplies atte 
duce may have pull off phe . eee 5 to. organize: ee of | and Was a runner up for the repub- 22 him that the workers are ready not maigama 3 nion in them. 
* a a ‘counter-irritant. 8 3 lican presidential nomination in 7 only to lose this season but to strike Negotiations Join Other Victims of Imperialism. 
* HE fate of Martin Durkin il dt ond one: 1916, , af | 11 into the next in order to achieve our The dead were brought out o 
es be a valuable e for Post ; Soe — — ae 3 purpose.“ (Special to The Dally Worker? stretchers and loaded into ambulanc 
ee : * ‘ (Goncinie — »: 9755 e Re : ; SEND IN A SUBI 5 f PB are be san ea he 8 of NEW YORK, July 12—Formal de- — de 2 to me Brooklyn Nav 
; 8 r Sita ent . —— — — — — a 1 1 2 ane rae, e it tgs : oa mands, as a basis for a new collec: | 22 Ww ve they will bier draped i 
s ch Franc a | a she princionl speakers at 4 serlen Of de working egroutent. e er | American fags and placod beside i 
Se ren wie submitted to the N. V. ¢ ng Man- b 2 5 
2 48 Grant All Demands of ere 3 ufacturers’. Exchange by, the Amal- erence 1 aay shipped to th YP. 
a Bet J ee . 8 a 
— * — — — — Striking Workers onstrations this week will be preceded wpamated ne ,Wurkets of Amert- The ammunition dump, itself, ts be: b 
8 FCC 85 by a march of pickets thru the strike out, bare 3 3 smouldering furnace of twisted an 
at a g 8 : (Special to The Daily Worker) districts, headed by Louis Hyman, te, prorat; noe out 2 te mangled steel and brick, and the g 
15 ö a 3 NEW YORK; July 12.—The general | chairman of the general strike com- e of Bi ar : * korested area which surrounded it h 
strikes of the capmakers in New | mittee, the general staff of the picket Witiniintion of; 2 1 been wiped out, leaving a naked e 
Be: York and Philadelphia are a com- committee, of which J. Goretsky is e e 25 of | Panse of blackened hillside without 
plete success! Over 3,000 workers | chairman, and other strike leaders. erm Ope Sree | trace of vegetation. 
are involved un these strikes. A set-| The principal mass meeting will be pana og ot ar tage aes 3 More Magazines May Explode. 
tlement was reached yesterday with held at the Manhattan Lyceum, 66 hom they. Work! 5. To clearly de] ne very Teal danger which th¢ 
about a dozen. independent manufac: | East Fourth street, and Hennington due Srades.ot quailty n garments, © | rescue parties are under is shown id 
turers in NewYork who employ about hall, 14 Second street, Tuesday at 2 SOMES ORY, Me Dae scout * the fact that the great army magae 
500 members. Tue settlement fol- P. m. sharp and at Arlington Hall, 19 ference. tm price <betweam srades shall ines, which house many tons of TNT 
| 5 St. Marks pl&€e, also at 2 O'clock. be set; 6. Manufacturers who send are still within range of fire, and 
The 40-hour; week goes into effect Weisbord and Norman Thomas, for- work to anon or mpm-registered | sight change of wind would als 
July 1, 1927. The wage readjustments mer socialist candidate for governor of | Shops shall be fined. shower them with sparks from th j 
which become effective the beginning | New York, will address the Arlington ee burning navy buiidings. Thousand ‘ 
of next Week, include an increase of Hall gathering Wednesday. To these demands the manufac: fof ten inch shells also are still unt : 


turers’. spokesmen gave a vague reply nited. 


: | Many Meetings. 
the minimum for cutters, blockers * 9 speaking in generalities about com- 


and operators from 840 to $44, for Other meetings will be held Tuesday ,| Secretary of the navy, Wilbur, eu 
packers from $35 to $38, for press-| at Lenox Assembly, Clinton Hall, | Petition with the non-union markets,” ing short his holiday at Newport, 
ate Grom $83 ‘to 486 And Cor Unio Grand Central Palace and Odd Fel- complaining that business has been I., made an overnight trip from New! 
makers and trimmers from $27 10 | lows Hall. For Wednesday additional bad. One of the employers’ represent. port to New York and wilt arrive ag 
$30. meetings are scheduled at the Grand | tives, however, conceded that the un- the scene today. Secretary of wary 
The strike with the association | Opera House, Vienna Hall and ben eomands were largely just, but Davis. already is on the ground. a 
which consists of about 200 mann- Brownsville Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, Said that this was not a proper time Army and navy officers said it wag 4 
facturers will, according to indica-| and Laurel Garden, the Bronx. | tor the employers to grant such de- gificult to see how any blame could f 
tions be a long and bittere struggle. Other prominent speakers scheduled | mands. 


The capmakers are confldent ot a vie- to encourage the strikers in theingde- 


7. tle +}, mand to bring the jobbers, who con- : | | 
eee a bee e eee etm trol 75 per cent of the garment in- Gangster Shot in FOUR PAGES TODAY : 


(Continued on page 2) 


the association will have to be on ° 
l dustry, into responsibility to the work- Herrin Roadhouse | 
the very same lines as the settlement : ) Delay in the receipt of ship- 
with the independent manufacturers. | ers, are: Louis.Hyman, chairman of — — J eS 
the general strike committee; Morris | HERRIN, III., July 12, — Oklahoma ent of paper makes it necessary | ; 
3 Sigman, president of the I. L. G. W. | Curley” Hardin, reputed-gangster, was fer The DAILY WORKER to ap. ) 
Wisconsin Labor Meets. U.;: Julia Stuart Poyntz, frasini of the shot and killed in a gun battle in a || Pear with a four page edition, and 


2 ted aca : GREEN BAY, Wis. —(FP)— The | Italian Chamber of Labor: Ben Git- | roadhouse north of here and the pro- | therefore to leave out much im- 
ng ne srowds to’ the — —. The illustration shows a wisconsin State Federation of Labor low, Ben Gold, W. Olin, M. Budish, | prietress of the resort, Mrs. Mildred || bertant material already in type . 
„ 


the Paris money temple,” where ‘excited brokers shift their | opens its 24th annual convention in I. Antonnini and Feinstein. of the Rocassi, was shot in the hand in a for today's issue. 
. franti o effort * 9 2 a 8 crash. Ireen Bay July 20. Hebrew trades, 8 scuftle for a rev volver. 11 — . 4 
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ALL ENEMIES UF 
LABOR WAR 4 


PASSAIC STRIKE 


A. F. of L. “Takes Pay 


for Treason”’ 


PASSAIC, N. J. July 12. —(FP)— 
New effort is being made to break the 
strike of 16,000 textile workers here. 
A so-called citizens’ committee of 300 
has been organized. It is composed 
largely. of local business men, and 
others who are close to the mill own- 
ers or who are susceptible to the flat- 
tery of Colonel Johnson of the Botany 
Mills. 

They held their initial meeting July 
6 and bitterly assailed Albert Weis 
bord, the Harvard law school graduate 
who is leading the strike. Spokesmen 
fear the “citizens’. committee” charac- 
terized Weisbord and his associates 
as “harpies preying on the peaceful, 
decent community of Passaic,” and de- 
nounced them as Communists opposed 
to American institutions. 

Boeses Say “Not Bona Fide.” 
New the committee is publishing 
big display advertisements in the lo- 


dal papers, calling on the strikers to 
5 return to work; declaring the United 


Front Committee is not a bona fide 
labor organization; and asserting that 
the committee of 300 are “friends of 
the workers” and have their interests 
at heart. 

In answer, the United Front Com- 
mittee points out that the strike has 


been prolonged into its 24th week not 


1 


for the United State 
aa, coming election next Now mber. Kirby 


by the workers, but by the manufac- 
turers, who have refused to discuss 
the matters at issue with representa- 
tives of the strikers. 

The Textile Worker, organ of the 
United Textile Workers, the only A. 


F. of L. union in the industry, con- 
@imnes to publish large d 
' yertisements of the three 
strike, Forstmann and Huffmann, Bo- 


lay ad- 
rms on 


tany Mills, and Gera Mills. But it 
publishes no news about the strike. 
Commenting on this, the Nation 
gays: “That looks like accepting pay 
for treason.” And the Nation says 
also: “When the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
denounced the Passaic strike because 
there were Communists among its 
Jeaders it committed treason to labo 
in the name of official labor ace 2 


Farmer “Independent . 


SPRINGFIELD, III., July 12.—James 
H. Kirby, a farmer of Petersburg, to- 
day flled notice with Secretary of State 
Emmerson that he will be a candidate 
senate at the 


will make the race as an independent 
democrat. 


2 


Still 
Rain on Countryside 
Near Dover, N. J. 


(Continued from page 1) 


be attached to any of the personnel 
of the arsenals. The disaster was 
caused, according to all reports thus 
far, by a bolt of lightning and adverse 
wind conditions, and this, they said, 
can only be classed in the category 
of “acts of God.” 

Heavy damage was done in ten 
towns in Bergen, Morris and Passaic 
counties. The Replogle Steel com- 
pany, near Mt. Hope, was damaged to 
about $200,000. 


General Keeps at Safe Distance. 

General Drum, after inspecting the 
plateau of the reservation from the 
safety of Picatinny eek an adjoin- 
ing height, said: 

“It’s like a stene from the western 
front. It looks like ground that has 
been fought over. All yegetation has 
been swept away.” ! 

The loss of life still remains a con- 
jecture. Many of the refuges are be- 
Heved to have fled to the woods in 
their haste to get away from the 
peril, 


Hell of TNT. 


“We went thru hell Saturday night 
—that is the only word that describes 
it,” said an officer’s wife. 

Sergeant John P. Nicholson said he 


was hurled 20 feet in the air and!” 


wounded in the back by shrapnel. 
“Shells were bursting all around. I 
was weak from loss of blood but, ran 
for the woods. The wooden barracks, 
row on row of them, caved in like tis- 
sue paper after the first blast of the 
TNT as I was running for my life.” 
._ * „ 
German Admiral Sympathetic. 

BERLIN, July 12.— Admiral Zenker, 
head of the German navy, sent the fol- 
lowing message to secretary of the 
navy, Wilbur, at Washington: 

“Please accept the deepest sym- 
pathy of the German navy over the 
terrible disaster ag Lake Denmark.” 

The dead were all found in the 
vicinity of an administration building 
known as C31.“ The first body dis- 
covered lay on the road, with a 
shattered telephone pole Across the 
head. The rest lay near 4 demolished 
shack, 

No formal attempt was made to 
identify the dead on the scene of the 
disaster, altho some were recognized 


by former »mrades. Many of the 
bodies were burned beyond casual re- 
cognition 


Shertly after the searching party 
got under way the explosions were 
coming at the rate of one every five 
to ten minutes. One blast knocked a 
marine unconscious and several of his 
companions turned complete somer- 
saults. 


The June issue of the American 
Worker Correspondent Is out! i 


PROGRESSIVES 
| WIN VICTORY 7 
GARMENT LOCAL 


Reaction ie Lose in 
Their Stronghold 


In the elections in Local 18 of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union the progressives wen a 
majority of the executive board. 

The following progressives were 
elected: H. Bell, for recording secret- 
ary. H. Bell, to the joint board. In 
the elections to the joint board three 
candidates received a tie voter A spe- 
cial election is to be held to break the 
tie vote. It is expected that the pro- 
gressive candidate will win over t 
reactionary. H. Bell, S. Borenstein, 
Eisenberg, M. Marcuss and S. Stein 
were elected to the executive board. 
S. Borenstein to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The reactionaries were able to elect 
Philip Davis president of the Local 
by 6 votes. 


Filipino Leader of 
Independence Party 
- Halts the Movement 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

MANILA, P. I., July 12.— With the 
arrival of Colonel Carmi Thompson, 
special emissary of President Coolidge, 
the Americans are surprised at the ap- 
parent slackening of the movement 
for independence shown in a lack of 
such sentiments being expressed in 
the native press and by Manuel Que- 
zon, chief of the independence forces 
who visited Colonel Thompson with- 
out, it is said, mentioning the sybjéct: 

Herald Misled. 

The Philippime Herald, organ of 
Quezon’s movement fails to mention 
the subject and instead states that 
Thompson's statement is. “reassuring” 
and discusses other possible settle- 
ments than that of complete independ- 
ence, expressing a hope for “a satis- 
factory solution that would safeguard 
the autonomy of the Filipino people 
without impairing the sovereignty of 
the United States—two things not in 
any way incompatible,” says the pa- 
per. 


14 Injured In Bus Crash. 

ALBION, Mich., July 12.—Fourteen 
persons were recovering in hospitals 
here today from injuries received, 
when a Ghicago-Detroit motorbus skid- 
ded against a tree here. Among the 
injured were: Dan J. Bach, Chicago, 
head and scalp injuries; Mrs. Mary 
Wilson, of Scotland, who had been 
Visiting her son in Harvey, Ilis., scalp 
wounds. 


Passaic Strikers Reply to A. F. of L. 


(Continued from page 1) 
the A. F. of L. cannot find good 
reasons for objecting to our demands. 
These are the vital issues in this 
strike. Around these issues we, 16,000 
textile workers, have rallied, and are 
ing on a heroic and determined 
struggle against the powerful employ- 
ers for a better standard of living and 
for trade union organization. 
Struggle Wins Support. 
Our heroic struggle has won the 


'gympathy and support of organized 
workers all over the country and of 


a large number of central trades and 
labor bodies and local unions affiliated 


With the American Federation of La 


bor. 

We have been able to take care of 
the needs of our sixteen thousands 
strikers and their families during the 


' 24 weeks of struggle, thru the gener- 


——— 


and 


ohs support of workers’ organizations 
sympathizers. Six picket line 


lunch counters operate to provide food 


for the thousands who daily picket the 
many acres of textile mills in Passaic. 


Four food stations function to capacity 


— — 


in distributing to needy families their 
daily food rations. Two children’s 


kitchens provide nutritious meals for 
more than one thousand of under- 
‘nourished textile strikers’ 


children. 


Hundreds of our children are being 
sent to camps and to the homes of 


| sympathizers. 


The strikers receive 


tree fuel and free services of physi- 


| clans. 


A total of 445 strikers have 


deen clubbed and jailed and for these 


competent legal defense has been 


provided and their families. cared for. 
There is no form of relief of which the 


not been provided. 


textile strikers are in need that has 
Now, after six 
months of struggle, the need for relief 
becomes a more serious problem for 
more and mere strikers' families are 
applying for reliéf; It is at this stage 
of our struggle that the organized la- 
bor movement of America should 
stand staunchly by us instead of lend- 
ing discouragement or ill-advised 
criticism. 

To prevent continuous support and 
relief for the strikers and their famil- 
ies would amount to starving these 


workers back into the mills at the 


| bosses’ terms. 
by Mr. Henry F. 


The statement issued 
Hilfers, secretary of 


the New Jersey State Federation of 


‘Labor, which spread unfounded and 


destructive rumors that the Passaic 
workers have been defeated by scab- 
herding textile bosses calls for an im- 
mediate repudiation by you since such 


unfounded statements operate to cut 


| of the strike. 


off relief so necessary to the winning 
We do not see it fit or 


necessary to enter into any lengthy 
| discussion relative to the false charge 
contained in your statement that the 


L 


q 


, 7 


1 


AEE MENG: dre. —— 


Passaic strike of . six months is 
a Communist strike, or “a strike for 
Communism.” In a recent public 
statement you, yourself, declared that 
the demands of the Passaic textile 
strikers were just demands. No worker 
will take this charge seriously or place 
trust in those who continue to make 
it. The country-wide support given to 
the Passaic strikers and their leaders 
by hundreds of working-men of all 
political beliefs and affiliations, and 
the help given by church groups which 
not even the blackest open-shoppers 
have yet dared to call “Communists” 
show that this allegation is ground- 
less. 
Show It Is Bona-fide Strike. 

Lawyers, journalists, United States 
senators and prominent churchmen, 
together with many labor unions and 
union officials affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. have endorsed the aims and pur- 
poses of the strike. Our strike is a 
bona fide one and the struggle is 
wholly in line with the best traditions 
of the American labor movement. 

The committee conducting this 
strike, the United Front Committee, 
is charged with being a dual union. 
We have always indicated our readi- 
ness to affillate with the A. F. of L. 
It is a matter of public record that 
on our own initiative, we addressed 
ourselves to you as the president of 
the A. F. of L. to bring about the 
unity of all textile unions under the 
A. F. of L. and our committee pledged 
itself to render every assistance to 
bring our workers under the banner 
of your organization. 

Our unsolicited approach to you was 
evaded and we were referred to Mr. 
Thomas F. McMahon, the president of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica. Negotiations were entered into 
by our United Front Committee with 
the United Textile Workers. A com- 
mittee was elected by the committee 
conducting the strike to meet with a 
committee of the United Textile Work- 
ers to enter into arrangements for 
complete affiliation. These negotia- 
tions were blocked by the action of 
Mr. McMahon, president of the United 
Textile Workers, who declared that 
until the strike was ended, no action 
along these lines could be taken. 

We find in your statement the fol- 
lowing: ‘ 

“The working people of America can 
raise their standard of life and living, 
whether it be those employed in the 
textile industry or in any other lines 
of industry, by joining the bona-fide, 
organized labor movement. We wel- 
come all.” 

The United Front Committee of Tex- 
tilé Workers of Passaic and vicinity 
hails this statement as a portent and 


a promise. In the name of the 16, a! 
f 


“re 


* 


1 
textile workers now following our 


leadership, we pledge ourselves to dis- 
regard the unwarranted attacks level- 
led against us during the bitter six 
months of our struggle. We have no 
quarrel with-the great body of organ- 
ized labor as represented by the A. F. 
of L. Our quarrel is with our employ- 
ers. We greet the ideal of unity of 
all labor in America under the banner 
of the A. F. of L. and herewith pub- 
licly repeat our offer to enter into 
negotiations with the United Textile 
Workers and the A. F. of L. for the 
complete affiliation of 16,000 textile 
workers in Passaic and vicinity. And 
to this end, we propose that you ap- 
point a special sub-committee of the 
executive council of the A. F. of L. 
to arrange for an immediate confer- 
ence between the United Textile 
Workers of Passaic and vicinity, 
which is recognized by the strikers 
as their strike committee and bona- 
fide spokesmen. 
The Cause of All Labor. 


The cause of the 16,000 strikers is 
the cause of all organized labor. The 
victory of these textile workers will 
pave the way not only for better con- 
ditions, but also for better organiza- 
tion of the workers in the textile in- 
dustry. The statement of the exegu- 
tive council of the A. F. of L. is there- 
fore not only injurious and detri- 
mental to the strike but to the A. F. 
of L. itself because it paves the way 
for the enemies of organized labor |. 
to initiate campaigns of wage cutting 
and speeding-up and the supplanting 
of bona-fide unions by company un- 
ions, organized by the employers. 

We hope that the executive council 
after investigating all the facts will 
reconsider its statement and will take 
a position more in harmony with the 
needs of the great masses of the. un- 
organized workers, and that with re- 
spect to the Passaig strike, it will 
eease its hostile attitude and will 
make a strong appeal to all workers 
to redouble their efforts for moral and 
material support, 

In closing, we wish to reiterate our 
statement that everything done by our 
committee in connection with the 
Passaic strike has been open and 
above board. All our transactions are 
open to the scrutiny of all bona-fide 
organiaztions. 

Hope For Better Relations. 

We trust that this letter will pave 
the way toward more cordial relations 
a a better understanding between 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the United 
Front Committee, representing the 
striking textile workers of Passaic and 
vicinity. 

With fraternal greetings, 
UNITED FRONT COMMITTEE 
OF TEXTILE WORKERS, 
of Passaic and vicinity; 

Albert Welsbord, Chairman. 


Gustav Deak, Secretary. 
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I ifeasing to her. The lady informed 


By T. J. O'Flaherty. 


(Continued trom page 1) 
young and handsome Americans, who 


on a counting house stool, in the first 
act of the thrilling melor drammer, 
“From Office Boy to Bank President.“ 
No, we don’t mean exactly that as you 
may expect. The point is that Martin 
did not take the trouble to be organ- 
ized. Had he gotten in with a good 
bunch of fellows, he might have been 
able to turn his ward over to either 
Crowe or Deneen in the last election 
and be in a position to spent $100,000 
on counsel. 
oe 
FTER reading the reports of the 
investigation into the charges of 
fraud in the recent county elec- 
tions, I am amazed that William Z. 
Foster was credited with receiving 13 
votes (or was it 130 in Chicago as 
candidate for president ot the U. 8. 
on the Workers (Co munist) Party 
ticket. Had the fight between the rival 
capitalist political been a 
close one, the gunmen responsible for 
the slip-up would have fared badly. 
The lcast that could have happened to 
them would be the of 
their vice and booze privileges. This 
parliamentary system of ours is so 
pure that it is rumoned Pilsudski is 
thinking of adopting it. 
oe oe. 
HIS reminds me of a story: A 
Polish woman of strong fasciet 
proclivities arrived in: this country 
recently to déliver a series of lectures 
on Poland. While crossing the ocean 
0 1 ed by radio that Pilsudski 
power and the news was dis- 


a group of passengers that Pilsudski 
was a socialist and therefore a Bol- 
shevik. I observed that Pilsudski was 
in the habit of exhibiting his love for 
Bolshevism in mysterious ways. Did 
he not lead the Polish army against 
the Soviet forces during the war be- 
tween Russia and Poland in 1921? 
This was easy. Without batting an 
eye, she replied that, Pilsudski plan 
was to lead his army into the heart 
of Russia and then deliver it to the 
Bolsheviks. The assembled tourists 
and rotarians nodded dumbly and the 
lady got by the immigration experts 
without being branded a “moral turp.” 


GARMENT PICKETS 
LOSE VISITING 


Millionaire’s 
Severe’ 


Mrs. Smith, the wife of a millionaire 
fruit dealer, was give) quite a severe 
jolt by the Internatio al Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ 1924 e pickets at 
the Cook County jail,’ This wife of a 
millionaire visits the jail bedecked in 


all the jewelry her Be rps can com- |" 


mand and prays. for “salvation” of 
the girls imprisoned iif the jail. 

For a number of weeks she has 
been praying for the garment workers. 
Last week when she visited the jail 
she sought to find out whether her 
prayers had any response in the girls. 
She asked Freida Reicher, leader of 
the jailed strikers, whether her pray- 
ing had done her any good and 
whether she felt repentant for her 
sins which led her to jail, 

Fear Reprisals. 

Frieda Reicher told her that if she 
were sure the garment workers would 
not be punished they would be per- 
fectly willing to give their opinion of 
the prayers. 

Mrs. Smith assured them that she 
would see to it that the girls would 
not be punished and urged them to ex- 
press themselves frankly. Frieda de- 
clared that as far as she was con- 
cerned she did not bélieve it a sin 
to go to jail for fig g for better 
conditions and that pr 8 would not 
help workers in getting better condt 
tions nor in fighting bs “sage battles with 
the ‘bosses. 


Pesters Cieslaklewlez. 


After a lengthy conversation in 
which this rich lady. was given sev- 
eral severe jolts she walked over to 
Mrs. Victoria Ciesla fewicz. Mrs. 
Cieslakiewicz at the time was talking 
to two of her children thru a heavy 
wire mesh screen. Mrs, Smith walked 
over to her and. started to pray for 
her. Mrs. Cieslakiewicg, able to speak 
but little English, told Mrs. Smith to 
go away and let her talk to her boys 
and instead of praying to convince the 
warden to allow her two sick children 
to see their mother. 


Fought for Conditions, 

“Why did they take me away from 
my children? It is because I fought 
for better conditions. We are here 
not because we sinned, but because we 
fought for better conditions,” declared 
Cieslakiewicz. 

Mrs. Smith unable to understand 
Cieslaki@wicz asked Florence Corn to 
act as interpreter. Florence did. Mrs. 
Smith became angry and started to 
shout at the girls at ae top of her 
lungs. After she left jail the ma- 
tron scolded the girls tor talking in 
such a manner to a millionaire’ s wife. 

Lose Visiting Day. 

The girl pickets also lost one of 
their two visiting days 5 a result of 
their expression of o to this | 


wealthy fruit dealers“ | 
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By J. Louis ENODAHL. 


ROTHERS in the war against 
American greed—the New York 
subway worker blinking in the sun 
as he comes out of subterranean 
caverns to demand increased wages, 
and the Mohammedan Moros in the 
far-off Philippines again in arms, re- 
fusing to remain conquered even 
after a quarter century under Wall 
Street imperialism— present two 
fields of struggle “under the free 
flag of the United States,” an expres- 
sion of President McKinley, who sat 
in the White House, Dec. 21, 1898. 


Thousands of police, the New 
York city and state governments are 
again arrayed against the slaves of 
the Interboro Rapid Transit Co., 
who are seeking to better their 
working conditions. It is an old 
picture. 

In the same spirit that the capi- 
talist tyranny wars on workers at 
home, it is repeating today on the 
other side of the earth what Gov- 
ernor-General William Howard Taft, 
later president, and now chief jus- 
tice of the United States supreme 
court, wrote in 1904 of the Moros in 
the Philippines when he said: 

“General Wood sent out expedi- 
tions to march along the shores of 
the lake (Lanao Lake), which were 
immediately attacked; and, there- 
upon, assuming the aggressive, he 
reduced several of their cottas and 
gave them a salutary and much- 
needed lesson.” 


There have been many traction 
strikes in New York City before. 
But the workers are again on the 
battle line. Similarly the armies led 
by Black Jack“ Pershing, who later 
headed the American army of inter- 
vention that was sent into Mexico; 
General Harrison Grey Otis, wno 
became editor of the infamous Los 
Angeles Times; General Leonard 
Wood, who led the army against the 
workers during the steel strike in 
1919, were not able wo develop into 
a reality what General Georgs W. 
Davis declared when he said, “What 
Spain was not able to do in 350 
years (in the Philippines) American 
troops have done in a few months.” 
That proud boast was made more 


than a score of years ago. But tne 


Moros are still on the warpath, 
> * ® 


It is the Mohammedan Moro that 
the American rubber interests are 
trying to enslave and bring under 
the yoke of “Firestone,” “Goodyear,” 
“Goodrich,” and other internation- 
ally known American trade names. 
In order to do this, the Moro must 
be robbed of his land and put into 
harness with the Chinese, Hindus, 
Japs or other orientals that may be 
imported to join him in his serf- 


| dom. 
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these American colonials in the 
orient are led against the Moros by 
recognized experts in the art 
wholesale. slaughter. 
* * * , 
The “Interhoro” has its “eompany | 
union” in New Tork city. Amer 


pany union” in the Moro Islands, in 


peasants,” who can be used as 
buffer against the rebellious Mo 
medans. Thus the dollar again aa | 
to plant its power in the rich soll of 
| religious differences. 

The Moro was assured by his for- 
eign master from North Amertca, 
who had taken the place of the 
Spanish tyrant from Europe, that 
he would not be subjugated to any 
native Christian administration as 
long as the stars and stripes were 
planted over the islands. But he 
lived to learn that this was only 
some American buncombe, the blah 
of the advance agent of great busi- 
ness. Christianity was being used, 
just as much as an army of invasion 
to enslave him to profit rule. That 
is why he fights, 

. 8 s+ *& 

There are several forms of strug- 
gle against American greed. There 
is the struggle of the workers at 
home, There is the struggle of the 
oppressed in the colonies. There is 
the le of dollarsubjugated na- 
wos iat still retain their 2 
inde ence. There is the 
gle of other competing national 
greeds, also seeking world suprem- . 
acy. All of these forms of struggle 
are not now actively at work. But 
some of them, like the workers en- 
gaged in the New York traction 
strike and the discontent of the 
Moros in the Philippines, are exam- 
ples of the never-ending struggle 
| against American imperialism that 
will ultimately encompass its com- 
| plete defeat and destruction. 


Mexico Gives Rail 
Lines Three Months 
for Read justment' 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


MEXICO CITY, July 12. — The gov- 
ernment has given the management 
of the Mexican railways three months 
to make “readjustments,” after which 
disputes between the company and the 
railwaymen’s union will be submitted 
to a labor arbitration court, if agree- 
ment has not been reached privately. 

The court of arbitration has been 
only recently curtailed in its powers 
by limiting its jurisdiction only to 
disputes between capitalists and labor 
organizations, It has hitherto had the 
power to judge cases wherein damages 
were asked by workers individually. 

The strike of rail men on the Isth- 
mus, pan-American and Vera Cruz and 
Isthmus lines is reported to have been 
beaten, the Mexican Federation of La- 
bor (C. R. O. M.) sending its men in 
as strikebreakers and further accent- 
j uating the bitterness between the fed- 
eration and the railwaymen’s union 
which has been independent of the 
federation. 

The loss of the strike in the south 
has discouraged a strike on the Mex- 
ican railway. The railwaymen’s union, 
usually alleged to be red“ is far from 
being so, according to observers, who 
say it is more conservative than the 
C. R. O. M. and aided the reactionary 
movement of De la Huerta. 


New Cook County 
Jail Scandal Looms 


Clifford Williams, South Chicago 
vice lord, facing a Mann act charge 
here, was missing and another pria- 
oner found, apparently substituted 
for him, in the Cook county jail. 

A new county jail scandal loomed 
as federal officials demanded an In- 
vestigation of the alleged substitu- 
tion. 


Lost Aviator Arrives In Alaska. 

CORDOVA, Alaska, July 12.—R. II. 
Morrill. Vancouver, B. C., aviator, for 
whom grave fears were entertained 
and widespread search was made, ar- 
rived safely at Ketchikan, Alaska, on 
July 6, in the aeroplane in which ne 
left Vancouver on June 27, according 
to won relayed here today. 2 
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UNIONS DEMAND 
NEW TRIAL FOR 
SACCO, VANZETTI 


Local 269 of Yhe Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America adopted 
a resolution demanding a new trial be 
given Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti. 


8 ¢ ®@ 
Waterproof Workers. 

NEW YORK, July 12. — Local 20, 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ Union, 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, adopted a resolution de- 
manding a new trial for Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 

S 2s ® 


‘Suspender Workers. 
NEW YORK, July 12. — Local 9560, 
Suspender Makers’ Union adopted a 


Massachusetts to railroad 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanze 
electric chair. 
new trial be given these Italian work- 
ers. 


to the 


e* 2. #8 
Workmen’s Circle Branch 150. 


NEW YORK, July 12. — Branch 150 


of the Workmen's Circle at ifs last 


demning the attempt to legally murder 
Nicola Saeco and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti and demanding they be given a 
new trial. 


Mussolini’s “Class 
Peace, Bad as War 


MOSCOW, July 12.—(FP)—Accord- 
ing to a report by the Italian section 
of the International Workers Aid, 


ror in Italy continued at high pres- 
sure during April and May. In that 
period it records 13 political murders, 
2,118 arrests, 623 raids, and 157 eit 
zens assaulted and wounded by the 


nesty. 


Tour neighbor will pe gs 
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new military units, | z aro 
dedicated to the mass murder of | the party to 1 1 


i. 2 


can impertalism also has its com- 
the existence of so-called “Christian 1 


resolution severely condemning ‘at. | 
tempts being made by the state of | 
Nicola | f _ 


They also demand a 


meeting adopted a resolution con- 


published in Pravda, the white ter-“ 


fascisti. This, in spite of Mussolini's. 
recent proclamation of political am- 


ingenuity and industry. Their boats 

with the utmost skill and are ad- 

mired by all strangers. A race ot 

men who are doing all this, and who ~ 

possess manly qualitfes, should be ar ay eos is 

1 ot and not ‘shot down in i Pinchot . 1 
Those were pious utterances made > sah ecg Gry candt 

by Gerferal’ Davis after the whole- ney ens Wen “whit Spent; ecu 

sale slaughter of the Moros had ty eee an tis 

brought them to their knees witn’ |°@ssful awest of the nomination, has 

the defeat of the Filipino republic: | Wfittén“a*letter to a friend in Waak. 

under Aguinaldo. They will de put ington 1 


of Nebraska, have already openly en- 
| dorsed Wilson’ 8 candidacy l 


Newberry’s Shadow. 


‘same amount which the senate pro- 
nounced excessive in the Newberry 
case, 
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- will co am other 
features Hate J 


NEW MAGAZINE 
‘SUPPLEMENT 


Another most. colorful and e 
story of Russian Youth, by 


M. J. OLGIN 
ee ite Bl . ot ap- 
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FRED ELLIS 


“Mexico and Ite Labor 
: Struggles” 


‘By MANUEL GOMEZ 
_— illustrations. 


The Great Labor Battles 
„ “gt 177 


By AMY SCHECHTER 


Wien original r and Wustration 
from that perlod! 


; CARTOONS 


Unusual work by four splendid 
“proletarian artists: 


HAT BALES.. 
| With another gay full-page of 


‘pointed pen pricks on the 
week’s events. 


F. CG. VOSE 


A worker artist whose splen- 
did work will be a regular 
feature from now on— 


A. JERGER 
a workingclass artist whose 
work is sure to always be a 


“feature worth looking 
forward to, 
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sold a great deal of party literature in 
New York and Philadelphia, but never 
before have I witnessed such response 
as this at the Ford plant. As each 
worker came, eager for his copy and 
ready to pay any amount asked, each 
dad a remark. Some thought that we 
should issue it more than once a 
month; others told us that it sure was 

“some paper,” and many other re. 
marks of that nature. 

Some workers who work in Dodge 
Brothers passed by and, noticing the 
crowd of people on both sides of the 
street, thought that something was be- 
ing given away. They came over 

“when they noticed us selling a little 
_two-sheet pamphlet, all so eager to get 
«it they bought one for curiosity. As 
‘soon as they got to reading it they 
approached Comrade Victor and asked 
why is it that a paper like that is not 
published for their factory, also. From 
the Crysler plant a worker who had 
gotten hold of copy of the Ford 
Worker asked wily a paper like that is 
not published for that factory. 
More Needed. 

It was the most successful event I 
nad even seen. In two days we sold 
-2,000 Spies just at the Highland Park 
plant. There are two.other Ford 
plants in Detroit with thousands of 
workers which we will have to cover. 
Besides the Ford plants there are 
many other automobile factories in 
which the workers are awaiting the 
_issuing of a shop bulletin. 

What the comrades in Ford have 
accomplished the comrades. in the 
other plants can, but they will not do 
it by remaining inactive. It is impor- 
tant that now when a good start has 
been made that the comrades, both in 
Ford's and other shops in Detroit, be- 
come active, attend their meetings of 
“the nucleus to which they belong and 
so make the wishes of the workers, 
both in Ford and other shops, possible. 
When our shop papers become so pop- 

ular that we will be able to sell thou- 
Sands of copies the organization of 
| the automobile workers will become a 
‘fact and not a slogan: 5 
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TODAY 


1 Report of the British Trade 
‘—l Union Delegation to Soviet 
| Russia. 


t 
| 
| Givin 


‘ of life and conditions in 
i] Russia today. The famous 


report of an official body of 
British labor on education, 
trade unions, rights of 
small nationalities, factory 
conditions, etc. 


A most complete report 
that should be in 
workers’ library. 


every 


$1.25 


Durofiex Bound 


$1.75 


Cloth Bound 


THH DAILY WORKER 
1118 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, III. a 
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ARIAN RESTAURANT 
e XN AVENUE, 


| produced in this. shop. 
| o@ithe wooden doors belong to the 
carpenters“ union. 
„81.80 an hour. 
a doors are unorganized. 


‘TWO WOBBLIES 


Soldier correspondents, as seen nc Proletarska iat Klev 


|Products Workers Need 
Union in Their Shop 


By a Worker deres, 


week. 
Wagen in this mill are 50 cents an 


hour. The average wage amounts to 
328 a week. It a person, is late, three 

minutes, they are docked half an hour. 
the [Only 30 minutes are 
noms. lunch. 


wowed: - 


Wood doors and steel doors are 
The workers 


They receive 
The workers on steel 


COME 0 U T OF 
‘SAN QUENTIN 


Will Ringe Struggle 
After Short Rest 


By a Worker Correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 4 (By 
Mall.) —On Tuesday, June 29, the 
heavy doors of the San Quentin prison 
opened wide enough to liberate 
William Joozdeff and Frank Bailey. 
They had served 39 months of a four- 
year sentence for violation of the Cal- 
ifornia criminal syndicalism act. The 
violation consisted in meré member- 
ship in the I. W. W. They had suf- 
fered a loss of three months’ “good 
time” for minor infractions of prison 
discipline. 

On October 19, 1922, eight men were 
arrested in Sacramento for belonging 
to the I. W. W. Joozdeff and ‘Bailey 
were among these eight. were 
held in jail for five months before 
their trial, which began March 6, 1923. 
On the 26th of March they were found 
guilty and sentenced to four years, 
and on the 29th were delivered to the 
tender mercies of the prison authori- 
ties of San Quentin. 

Greeted by l. L. U. 

A group of comrades from Interna- 
tional Labor Defense were at the 
prison to greet the men on their re- 
lease. E. Levin, district organizer of 
the Workers’ Party of California, had 
brought a camera with him and took 
a picture of the released men with the 
prison in the background. But he was 
relieved of the film by a prison guard. 
San Quentin officials appear to have 
a prejudice against publicity that is in 
the interests of the prisoners. 

Headquarters of the I. W. W. and 
the Marine Trans Workers in 
Frisco were visited and old acquaint- 
ances renewed, At the Workers’ Cen- 
ter, 225 Valencia, other friends await- 


— 


ed. 

International Labor Defense has ar- 
ranged to give the released comrades 
a vacation for a few weeks to allow 
them an opportunity to relax and get 
their bearings after their long impris- 
onment. They ask your correspond- 
ent to say that they deeply appreciate 
the little “attentions bestowed upon 
them while they were in prison. They 
‘come out not one whit intimidated, 
but will take up the struggle where 
they were compelled to leave off when 
they were ne to prison. 


Smeltermen Get $1.98 
a Day in El Paso; No 
Organization a Reason 


By NORMAN BURSLER, 
(Worker Correspondent) 

EL PASO, Texas, July 12. — One 
dollar and ninety-eight cents a day 
is the large wage earned by the men 
who slave here in the smelter plant. 
The town is mostly unorganized, so 
the workers are at the prey of the 
bosses who by the low wages paid 
their workers, force them to live in 
dirty rows of huts and make it neces- 
sary for their children to seek employ- 
ment at the earliest age possible. 


‘1 NEW YORK, July 12—Workers in 
; the United Steel Pressed Product cor- 
poration in College Point, Long 
land, work under the most miserable 
‘|eonditions. The working hours are 50 

a wee 
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.a|WORKER FINDS 
CONDITIONS IN 
RUSSIA BETTER 


Soviets Male! Rapid For- 
ward Strides 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

Five months ago, Clara Garfinkle, 
one of the most active members of 
Street Nucleus No. 18, Workers (Com- 
munist) Party of Chicago, announced 
that she was returning to Russia for a 
visit after having been away for four- 
teen years. She was going to see her 


machine shops of Moscow. Last 
day night she was back with 
nucleus again—a new comrade retu 
ed from a new Russia! 

‘You look ten years younger,” some 
one exclaimed as she came in, and all 
the others agreed. Immediately Com- 
rade Garfinkle was asked to tell how 
Russia had changed and how its 
change has brot such a change in her. 

“Oh comrades, it’s hard to put it 
into words,—at least in American 
words,” she said. “I could tell it so 
much easier in Russian. But I'll tell 
you as much as I can,—that is, if you 
don't limit my time. Everything is 
changed in Russia! It is like nothing 
I could have imagined. When I first 
got off the train inside Russia, I saw 
such a crowd of prosperous, healthy 
looking people, such big figures and 
high chests and gay faces, such bright 
colored blouses—that I dropped by 
bags in astonishment and just stood 
and stared—I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. 

Clothing 

“T found out afterwards that Rus - 
sian clothes scarcely ever wear out, 
they are made from such good ma- 
terial. And there is no such thing as 
‘style. Everyone dresses differently, 
that is the style.” 

Food. 

Of food, too, Comrade Garfinkle said 
there was great variety, but she liked 
the first things that she tasted so 
well that she never wanted to change! 

“I can’t eat cabbage any more since 
I am back in America,” she lamented, 
“because the cabbage over there 
tasted so much nicer. Cabbage and 
parsnips and turnips, those were my 


I miss them now, they taste so dif- 
ferent here. And in Moscow, we never 
had storage or canned meats nor 
pasteurized milk, they are always sold 
fresh, and cheap, too. And we cooked 
in a community kitchen.” 

‘Maternity Hospitals. 

Comrade Garfinkle explained that 
she is a nurse by profession and 80 
was especially interested in the hosp!i- 
tals, She spent six weeks as a worker 
in one of the homes for the care of 
expectant mothers. Working women 
came here two months before the anti- 
cipated child-birth and remained at 
least four months, receiving half 
wages as well as maternal insurance 
during the entire period. 

Health. 

“Russia teaches its mothers how to 
bring healthy children into the world 
and how to keep them healthy,” de- 
clared Comrade Garfinkle. “I asked 
those mothers questions about things 
which I know as a nurse but which 
the average American mother is usual- 
ly ignorant of and they always answer- 
ed me correctly. And they taught me 
many new things, too.” 

Living Newspapers. 

From kindergarten to cinema house, 
Comrade Garfinkle described the im- 
proved methods of be ot in Rus- 
sia, including the production of “living 
newspapers” by the fadtory workers. 
She also told about how the govern- 
ment handles an unemployment situa- 
tion, for instance, her son was among 
20,000 temporarily laid off at the ma- 
chine shops due to a shortage of raw 
materials. Each of the workers re- 
ceived insurance ranging from 10, 12 
to 15 roubles a week; but they didn’t 
stay idle. Two great public works 
were in the process of construction at 
the time, a canal and a crematory, and 
these civic enterprises entirely ab- 
sorbed the surplus laborers. 
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Become a Worker ee 


son who was a worker in one of the 


favorite vegetables in Russia and how 


Textile —.. Make 
New At Attack 


PASSAIC, N. J, 7 July 12. — Clear 
proof that the breach of promise 
frame-up Albert Weisbord was 
instigated yf the mill owners has been 
2 in a statement of 
Max She of the Eagle Detec- 
tive Bureau to the New York World, 
in which he identifies the agents who 
— the frame-up and points 
out their connection with Botany 
mill. 


U. a Spree 
‘Rosalind „the mysterious 
woman who 5 ht ‘the suit and who 


to the offi Henry Margoshes, 
lawyer, acob Nosovitski, well- 
known to, at r movement as an 


unprincipled spy 
ski was employed by the 
mill on a promise 


0 > Sherwood, to whom 
Nosovitski ma submitted “several 
plans which Were not to my Mking.’ 
Altho turned down his pro 

‘Jater hired by Nathan 


Shaw, a detective who was 


Tin negotiation” with the mills, accord- 


ing to Sh 

| “Shaw had promised the Botany 
mill that te had a man who 
could end the strike for a stipulated 
sum. The amount, according to 
Shaw's version, wag $20,000. I am in- 
formed that Nosoviteki did not unfold 
his plan of ending the strike, but did 
mention that he could obtain suffici- 
ent evidence to warrant Weisbord’s 
prosecution dy the federal authori- 
ties. I am informed that the Botany 
mill advanced expenses to bring Nos- 
ovitski to Passaic,” continues the 
statement of Sherwood. 

‘Seek to Hurt Strike. 

Whether or not the frame-up of 
Weisbord on the breach of promise 
charge of the spy’s plans to 
end the strike, is not stated. 

Charging thut the suit was no more 
than a “publiéity stunt” of the mill 
owners designed to discredit the 
ershſp and alienate popular 
fhe strike, Albert Weis- 
ited out the things that 

did 3 to accomp- 


hope to do three 


An 6 the « think- 
ing th wh the strike. Altho 
they know that the tale can be brand- 


see that the momen- 


“Second, ey wish to alienate 
church sup by raising a fake 
moral issue. They hope that by throw- 


ing this mud they will becloud the 
real econo issues of this strike. 
“Third, they, hope to alienate the 
strikers themselves. They still imag- 
ine that the.strikers can be fooled by 
propaganda into distrust of their lead- 
ership. % 
“The mill owners think that if they 
smash Weisbord, they will smash the 
union, and if they smash the union 
they will smash the strike. They will 
fail in all of these attempts. They 
will recognize it as another attempt 
to deprive the etrikers of a leader 
ship that they trust. After 23 weeks 
of strike, they are still out 100 per 
cent, They are prepared to fight all 
summer if necessary to win «heir 
union and their demands.” 


MANY PASSAIC 
CONFERENCES 


‘3 

PASSAIC, N. J., July 12.—Organ- 
ized labor in many cities will hold con- 
ferences for Passaic strike relief dur- 
ing the month of July. The hot wea- 
ther will not be permitted to deter 
the impotraht work of organizing 
relief for the striking textile workers. 

Buffalo, N. 2 will hold a conference 
July 14, Toledo, Ohio, July 15; Young- 
stown, Ohio, July 17; Akron, Ohio, 
Canton, ,Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio and 
many other cities have not decided on 


are that not less than twenty relief 
conferences be held in various cities 
during July. 


Building Wreckers Organize. 
BOSTON — (FP) — Two thousand 
Boston building wreckers have organ- 
ized into a union chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. These 
workers have suffered from unscrupu— 
lous employers who failed to pay 
them, reduced wages, and left injured 
workers helpless by failure to carry 
compensation insurance. 
— —-— a cen ta 

Refuse to Raise Pay. 
SAN FRANCISCO — (FP) — The 
Southern Pacific has joined the Key 
Route in refusing a $20 a month pay 
raise to its ferry boatmen but agree- 
ing to arbitrate hours. @ men 


work'12 hou a day with 24 hours off 
a week, and ire asking for a n 
eer . — acetate eae pall be 1 — nat 
wi ot ; — — 8 


ridiculous story,” he 


their dates as yet. Present indications 


Borne Forgets? 
in Three Weeks, But 
Becomes Economist 


NEW YORK, July 12-—(FP)—Louis 
Borno, who became president of the 
republic of Haiti without the formal- 
ity of election, has a short memory. 
During the three weeks he was in 
this country he évidently had forgot- 
ten completely about the heckling he 
received on arrival by Haitians here 
who are opposed to his rule. For on 
departing he said to reporters: “My 
visit was a great success. Everybody 
was considerate of me.” 

Judging from a speech made by 
Borno at a bankers’ luncheon here on 
the day of his leaving, he is qualified 
as a great economist. According to 
the New York Times, Borno said: “I 
am convinced that business motives 
are superseding strictly economical 
questions in international relation- 
ships. I am therefore gratified that 
business relations with the United 
States are already close and bid fair 
to become even closer.” 


JARDINE DODGES 
COLLUSION WITH 
GRAIN GAMBLERS 


More Charges of Shady 
Deals by Secretary © 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine hag issued a 
signed statement addressed to Wm. 
H. Settle, president of the Indiana 
farm bureau, denying the charge made 
by Settle that Jardine and Herbert 
Hoover were trying to unload on the 
government the Armour and Rosen- 
baum grain elevator properties, thru 
the collapsed Grain Market Company. 
Settle’s charges were read in the sen- 
ate during debate on the Fess bill, 
which President Coolidge tried to 
drive thru congress in the closing 
days of the session. 

Jardine denies that he ever favored 
the application of the Grain Marketing 
Company, headed by Gray Silver, for- 
mer lobbyist for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, as a co-operative 


marketing agency under the definition | 


of the Capper-Volstead act. That law 
requires that co-operative marketing 
associations shall not deal in the prod- 
ucts of non-members to an amount 
greater in value than such as are han- 
dled by it for members. 

The secretary admits that he gave a 
great deal ot time last summer to con- 
ferences with Silver and his associates 
in the Grain Marketing Company, look- 
ing toward its recognition as a co- 
operative if certain changes were 
made in its organization. The changes 
were not made. It was at the end of 
last summer that President Coolidge 
made his fatal speech before the na- 
tional conference of the Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago, telling the 
farmers that they should not look to 
the government for relief legislation. 


St. Louis Fire 
Fighters Win 
Wage Increase 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—(FP)—In- 
ternational headquarters of the Fire. 
Fighters’ Union, in Washington, has 
been notified that the Missouri state 
supreme court has upheld the wage in- 
crease of $30 a month which the 
voters of St. Louis gave the members 
of Local Union No. 73 in April, 1925. 
The city council in St. Louis refused 
to abide by the referendum decision 
of the people, and the local appealed 
to the courts, M. J. Mulboy, local sec- 
retary, who had just been admitted 
to practice law, helped argue this case 
—his first. The men will get $350 
each, as back pay. 


* ¢* 8 
Immigration Quotas. 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—(FP)— 
Immigration quotas from 33 countries, 
including the most important sources 
of immigration, were exhausted in the 
fiscal year just closed, says the state 
department. Germany with 51,227 and 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
with 34,007 led the list. Italy had a 
balance of 86 out of her quota of 3,845. 


Workers’ Co-operative 
Succeeds in Waukegan 


(By MAUD McCREERY, Fed. Press.) 

WAUKEGAN, III., July 12.—A co-op- 
erative boarding house controlled by 
Waukegan men has been running for 
10 years or more and is still going 
strong. It ig operated and patronized 
mainly by Finnish workers, altho no 
questions are asked as to nafionality, 
religions or political faith. Meals are 
servediat cost. 
The’ Elanto Cooperative Associa- 
tion was started so unostentatiously 
that mone of the 20 men I talked to 
on the wide porch knew when it be- 
gan. All they knew was that it was 
organized by a group of men tired of 
moving about seeking good food and 
congenial mealtime companionship 
and that it has no connection with 
any other organization. It is man- 
aged by August Laine who at the 
end of each week computes the cost 
of operation and divides it among 
those who have been fed that week. 
A general membership meeting is 
held omoe a month. 

A membership fee of $10 is charged 
0 protect the . association 


(Copyright, 1926, by Upton Smelat) 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORG. 


J. Arnold Ross, oll operator, formerly Jim Ross, teamster, drives 2225 
thirteen-year-old son, Bunny, to Beach City to sign a lease for a new = 
Meeting his “Lease Hound,” Ben Skutt, in a hotel he goes to meet a 
small property owners whose land he wants for drilling. But other off — e 
have been intriguing and the meeting breaks up in a row. Bunny meet Paul . 
Watkins, son of a Holy Roller, who has run away from home. hey become 
friends but Paul leaves for other parts before their acquaintance is very old, 
Dad begins to drill in Prospect Hill near Beach City. He needs the roads fixed 
and smoothes the palm of a city official. in short order his first well, “Ross- 
Bankside No. 1,” is begun. Dad spends busy days In his little office and Bunny 
is always with him—learning about oil. Bertie, Bunny’s sister, comes home 
from finishing school on a vacation. She is very snobbish. Her Aunt Emma 
has been trying to make a lady of her. Bunny tells Bertie about Paul. Bertie 
doesn’t like. Bunny to know such “Horried Fellows.” in the meantime Dad 
is getting along with his well, With many careful and toilsome mechanical 
operations, Ross-Bankside No. 1 is ready to drill and by noon the next day 
has filled up the first tank. in a week Dad had several more derricks under 
way. Mme was working hard with everything coming his way. Bunny asks hie 
to take à rest and go quail hunting over in the San Elido valley. Oad 

protests that it’s too far away and is told that that’s where Paul's family te 
and they're up against it and Bunny wants to help them. Finally Dad was 

rauaded.. They get their camping outfit ready and the next day arrive at the 

atkins ranch. The old man welcomes them and with little EN and the three 
giris tagging behind show them a place where they can camp. 


* „ — — : 

Mr. Watkins told Eli to help, but Dad said never mind, they 
knew just what to do, and it was easy. So then Mr. Watkins 
told Eli to fetch a pail of water; and next he asked if they’d like 


some milk—they had only goat’s milk, of course. Dad said that 


was fine; and Bunny was transported to the Balkans, or what- a 


éver exciting places he had read about, where the. people live on 
goat’s milk. Mr. Watkins said for Ruth to go git some; 1 
Bunny was thrilled again, because Ruth was the sister that Paul 
loved, and that he said had sense.“ Mr. Watkins called after 
her to fatch some “aigs” too; and Dad said they'd like some 
bread—and then Bunny got a shock, for the old man said they 
didn’t git no bread, they hadn’t room to raise grain, and corn 
didn’t fill out good up here in the hills, so all they had was taters. 
And Dad said potatoes would do jist as good, they’d boil some for 
supper; and Mr. Watkins said they’d git em quicker if the missus 
was to file em on the stove—thus showing a complete misap- 
prehension of the significance of a camping-trip. Dad said no, 
they’d want a fire anyway; and Mr. Watkins said they was .get- 
tin’ a nip o’ frost every night now, and for Eli to rustle ’em up a 
lot of wood. This was easily done, for as soon as you went a 
few feet up the side of the arroyo you came upon desert brush, 
much of which was dead and dry, and Eli tore some of the bushes 
loose and dragged them down and broke them to pieces over his 
knee. Then he fetched a couple of stones—that also was easy, 1 
for you could hardly walk a dozen feet on the Watkins ranch 
without hitting your toe on a stone. 


Very soon they had a fire going, and the potatoes 
merrily in the pot, and a jar of bacon open and sizzling in the 
frying pan. Dad did the cooking—it was a dignified occupation. 
while Bunny hustled about and set the plates and things on the 
waterproof cover which served as a table cloth without a table. 
When the bacon was done, Dad cracked the eggs on the side of 
the pan, and fried them “with their eyes open.” And there was 
the goat’s milk, rich and creamy, cold from the “spring-house”; 
you didn’t mind the strong flavor, because you persuaded 
it was romantic. The milk was served in aluminum cups 
were part of the camping outfit; and also there was a plate ot } 
honey and comb—sage-honey, brown and strong of flavor— : 
which Ruth had brought. — > | 

Dad invited the family to come and have something, but the ; 
old man said no thanks, they had all et. Dad said would'they, —— 
please at least sit down, because the didn’t seem comfortable 
jist standin’ there; so Eli and the three girls, and their mother, 
who had joined them, all sat down on stones at a modest ti 
from the light, and Mr. Watkins sat on a stone a little closer, and 
while they ate Dad talked with him about the state of — 


—— 


and of the crops, and about their way of life up here in the hills. 

And when Dad and Bunny were done, and stretched them- 
selves on the blankets, feeling fine and comfortable, Mr. Wat- 
kins offered to have the tent put up by Eli, but Dad again! said . 
not to mind, it was very simple and would only take a fewjmin-| ; 
utes. Then Mr. Watkins said that one of the gals would wash 


up for them, and Dad said all right, he’d like that; so got. 
the pan and plates together, and the middle-sized girl, who went 
by the name of Meelie, carried them off to the house. Anéithen 


then chatted some more; and Bunny saw that Dad was 
finding out about the family, and getting their confidence. 
Suddenly came a critical moment in the acquaintance; there 
was a pause, and in a voice different from his usual one, solemn 
and burdened with feeling, Abel Watkins said: “Brother, may 
I ask a personal question?” 
“Yes, sure,” said Dad. 
“Brother, are you saved?” 


Bunny caught his breath; for he remembered what Paul had 
said about Mr. Watkins’ way—if you said anything contrary to 
his religion, he would roll up his eyes and begin to pray out lond 
and Jet go.” Bunny had told Dad about this; and evidently, Dad 
had figured out what to do. He repield in a tone no less solemn: 
“Yes, brother, we are saved.“ 

“You been washed in the Blood?” 

“Yes, brother, we been washed.” 

What is your church, brother?” 

“It is called the Church of the True World.” 


There was a pause. “I dunno as I know that there message, 4 
said Mr. Watkins. 2 i 


“I am sorry,” said Dad. I should like to explain it, but f 


we ain't permitted to talk about our faith with strangers.“ i | 
“But brother!” Mr. Watkins was evidently bewildered W. 


that. We are told in the Book that The Lord has called us for 


to preach the Gospel unto them; and also, ‘the Gospel must nret N | 


be published among all nations.“ 


“Brother,” said Dad, still with the utmost earnestness, ‘ 
understand that; but according to our faith, we get to — 
men in friendship, and talk about our religion later. We allcha 
to respect the convictions of others.“ 


“Yes, brother,” said Mr. Watkins; and his voice sort ofsfaded 
away, and you could see he did not know what to say next. He 
looked at the members of his family, as if seeking support from 
them; but they hadn’t yet said anything, except “Yes, Pap,” 
when he gave them an order. 


So it was up to Dad to relieve the embarrassment. 
come here to look for quail,’ he said. 
about.? 


“We 
“I hear a’plenty of them 


* * 
. 1 R 
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A Union for the I. R. T. Strikers 


he strike of motormen and switchmen against the Interborough 
id Transit company of New York is a militant display of disgust 
{th and mistrust of the so-called “brotherhood” controlled by I. R. 


T. officials. 


It is an important strike, occurring as it does in the 6 eity 
in the United States, and it is dramatic and spectacular as municipal 


transit strikes always are. 


But the strike leadership is making what appears to us to be a 


fatal mistake: 


That of trying to set np_a union independent of the existing 
union in, the industry—the Amalgamated Association of an. and 


Electric Railway Employes. 


This is one of the largest unions in the American Federation of 
Labor, having 100,000 members according to the latest per capita tax 
figures and, judged by A. F, of L. standards, a well managed union. 


By that is meant that it has secured substantial improvements in 


wages and working conditions for its members and altho it follows a 
policy of making long-term agreements, it has conducted some of the 
most bitter strikes and struggles for organization in the history of 


the American labor movement. 


There can be no question of this union being * dominant union 
in its field because it is the only one. | 

Its charter has industrial features which allows it to organize 
all workers employed by municipal transit companies and purely 
craft lines have been eliminated by the preponderante of motormen 
and conductors in the organization. 

To try to fight a company union, the company itself and the 


n government of New York City while at the same time try- | 


ing to organize a parallel union to the A. A. S. E. R. E., thus cutting 
off what support this union might be willing to give, is poor tactite 


to.say the least. 


Those who lead strikes have to take the responsibility and it 
seems to us the assumption of this responsibility in this case means 
advising the strikers that the suceess of the strike depends largely. 
upon affiliation with and support from the existing union in the in- 


dustry. 


The Soviet Union’s Monumental Achievement 


“Remarkable progress Is shown in the Soviet Union budget pub, 
lished in Fbonomio Life today,” says a special dispatch to the, New 
York Times under a Moscow date line of July 9. 


. dispatch points out that for thé second 9 year the 


Soviet budget balances and this year shows a surplus over all ex 


penses of $58,906,000. 


The correspondent continues : 


On the other hand, tho deprived of the foreign ee 
assistance, which has helped: to balance the budgets of Ger- 
many and Italy, RUSSIA IS UNBURDENED BY FOR- 


dx OR INTERNAL DEBTS, 


20 : rubles ($100,000,000) raised 
10 eee ours.) 


except some 200,000,000 
during the last two see 


Contrast the tremendous implications of this simple aten 
—one of them being the fact that 140,000,000 people occupying one 
Sixth of the earth’s surface have a government run by themselves 
#0 efficiently that the per capita debt is less than one dollar, the 
second being that the repudiation of debts to éapitalist nations has 
brought not ruin but the reverse—with the financial crisis which 
paralyses France, the pawning of Germany and Italy to American im- 
‘perialism and the chaos in Great Britain, the collapse of Poland, the 


succession of puppet dictatorships in Spain and Portugal, and one 


begins to realize somewhat the tremendous victory the Russian work- 


ers and peasants under the leadership of the Communist =e have | . 


Won. 


After years of struggle the Russian masses begin to reap the 


fruits of that victory, sown in soil soaked with the blood of the best 


of their class. 


But it has been worth the price they paid and while 
all.capitalist Europe, in its dying strugglés, inflicts unbelievable. 


misery upon the masses, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, | 
strong, conscious, alive and glorious, stands both as a monument to 
the social. revolution and an inspiration to the toiling masses of N 


the world. 


How plain it is that the Russian workers and res chose te: 
right way and that those leaders of the masses in other countries: 
ho came to the aid of capitalism with reformist phrases have only 
postponed the inevitable struggle the masses must wage and in 80 


going have onty added to the sum total of the sacrifices they — : 


f 


make. 


5 a A Talk with a Southern Gentleman | 


tieipated in the discussion of the re- 


* ““By NORMAN BURSLER. 
TO, we don’t hate the niggahs, but 
KEN “we dont like the way some 


northerners come down here and call 
them Mr. and Mrs. Think l'd call a 


niggah mister? I'd call him Jim or 
Joe. And, if he was so old that he 
deserved respect, I'd call him ‘Uncle.’ 

“The niggah's all right, but he must 


Stay in his place. I don’t know what 
we would do without him. Many of 
the best fortunes of the south go to 
mash. We need his labor. 

OW, they tell me you fellows in 
the north eat in the same res- 
tauramts with them. If a nigsah 
would come in a restaurant where I 
was and sit down, I'd shoot him.’ 

As the southerner was religious, I 

“How do you expect to live 

with the Negroes fi heaven?” “Huh, 

ae niggah don't go to heaven. When 

‘the ‘dies he's dead just like a dog or 
cow.“ 


Orleans, I 8 down in the 
5 ot a street car that I might 
a * more easily, “Got to move up 
ont. Tale end is for niggahs only.” 


ht TO PLR ME POR SIT: HAL RN 


‘fountains, restau- | Antonio da Costa. 


rants, separate places in railroad sta- 
tions. 


As only sexeral seata. are reserved 
for the Negroes, it is quite a com- 


mon occurrence for the rear to be 
crowded, while most of the seats in 
the white section are vacant, 


Free Speech Right . 
Tested by I. L. D. 


NEW YORK—(FP)—Arrangements | 
to test the right of free speech in | 


Fall River, Mass., by holding a pro- 


test meeting there are being made by 


the American Civil Liberties Union 
of this city and the International La- 
bor defense bureau of Boston. 


River in padlocking 2 hall where the 
I. L. D. had called a meeting on June 
23 to oppose deportation proceedings 
against three Portugese workers 
charged with publishing a radical pa- 
per. The thfee Portuguese are Diam- 
intino Teen ‘~tonio Paraira and 


— Fists and Hard Words 
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E FIGHT 
“FOR THE MINERS 


Fly in Parliament 


LONDON, July 12.— The _Bovern- 
ment's decision to go ahead with the 
bill for the longer workday n the 
mines, brought about a riotous, scene 
unprecedented in British history in 
the staid house of lords. While labor 
members of the house of commons 
practically mobbed the upper house 
and were held back by armed guards 
orying out the authority of the king, 
the bill passed the lords by 44 to four; 
the four members of the house. of 
lords fighting the measure inside, 
while outside the labor members of 
the commons engaged in. fist fights 
with the conservatives in the cor- 
ridors. 

Never before 10 the *.. of jords 
used the armed guards and the 
authority of the monarchy to eject 
members of the commons. Labor mem- 
bers of the commons crowded: into 
the house of lords and tried by con- 
tinuous heckling to prevent the vote 
‘which is preceded always by the an- 
cient ceremonial words, “le rolle veut” 
—The King Wills. 

Drive Out Commons Members. | 

The four labor members in the 
‘house of lords delivered long speeches 
against the bill, and when Viscount 
Cecil and Lord Salisbury began to 
speak for the government, labor mem- 
bers started shouting: “Four hours for 
you-—eight hours for the miners.” 

ear the bar! ordered the lord 
chancellor, and the armed guards be- 
gan driving out the members of the 
commons. 
| “By whose authority?” they began 
demanding. 

“The Black Rod’s,” was the reply. 

“The Black Rod,” a government 
‘dignitary in flowing black robes, 
whose whose historie mission is to 


— 


had to run the gauntlet of the fi 
ing laborites who tore at his robes 
and shouted that the mine ners in 
the house of lords who “work” at 
that task four hours, a day were forc- 
ing the bill for * longer workday for 
miners. 
‘pattie in Corridors. 


In the corridors between the two 
houses a battle of flats was waged 
‘between labor.and conservative mem- 
bers, with J. P. Gardner, a laborite 
from Hammersmith and E. R. Bird, a 
conservative, beginning the fray/ 


liament sprawled about the floor. 

When the house of commons met to 
cousider the appropriation. of three 
million pounds for the government. to 
import coal and sell it, Lady Astor 
started a riot when she accused the 
laborites, who manage the relief for 
the poor in the municipalities, of 
“corruption.” 

“You're a Har if you say 80,” sang 

out Jack Jones, and when she per- 
sisted, he persisted also, “You’re a 
Har, you're a Mar.“ 
It Was notable that J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who recently scolded his la- 
bor colleagues for conduct that might 
cause “the public to scorn parlia- 
ment,” took no oe in the demon- 
Wann. 


carry the wish of the king for a vote, |: 


which lett several members of var Mat * es 4 
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“AMERICA TODAY” COURSE OPENS 
AT N. T. WORKERS’ SCHOOL BY | 
DEBATE WITH SECURITY LEAGUE 


The special 3 training course at the New York Workers’ School 
will open with a debate at the Central Opera House on Friday, July 16. 


The subject of the debate is: “Resolved, chat the present form of Ameri- 


can government ig not in the interest of the masses.” 
present the affirmative for the Workers (Communist) Party. 


Mann will take the opposite position 
League. 


On July 19 Comrade Lovestone will | 


begin his course entitled: “America 


Today.” This is a review and analy- 


sis of the basic economical and po 


litical conditions at hand and the 


problems co ng the workers, 

There follows a brief outline of the 
subject matter to be covered by Com- 
rade Lovestone and thé students in 
the course of six 


cA 6° 


of American Development. 

(3) Outline, me plan and 
purpose of course. 

. 
The Development and Organization of 
American Economy. 

1. The Country’s Basic Natural Re- 
sources, 4 | 

2. Growth and Features of Ameri- 
can Industry. 


3. Productivity, Efficiency, Tech- 
nique, National Wealth. 
4. Trustification, monopoly, inte- 


gration of industry; concentration of 
ownership and centralization of con- 
trol; typical industries, 

5. Shifts in Industry and “Sectional 
Interests.” 

6. Composition of ee Indus- 
trial Forces. 

(a) Natlonatity, . women 
and children: 

7. Profits, wages, standard of liv- 
ing and accidents in Mdustrr. 
@ Role and Statubß of and Ten- 
dencies in Agriculture, 

9. Role of Finance Capital in Amer- 
ican Economy. 

10. Foreign Trade! — Tendencies 
and Significance. 


1. .-* ö 
Class Relations in thé United States, 
1. First American Revolution and 
Economic Basis of 2 2 Class Deve- 
lopments. 
2. Class divisions today. 
(a) Numericat ‘@¥ 
(b) Analysis of 


Class Homogenity 
5. Distribution of Income and Con- 
centration of Wealth. 
(a) The Myth of Stock Diffus- 
ion 


6. Weonomie und Perles ‘Class 
Organizations. “| 

7. Extent of u 
ganizability of Worker# and Farmers. 

() Influence of company un- 

ionism, industrial spies, welfare 

schemes, etc. Sig 

Iv. 
American Government and Political 
1 Parties. 

1. Analysis of American Constitu- 

tion. 


u and Or- 


(a) Economic basis ane struc- 
ture. 
(2) Growth of A t Govern- 


Read it today on page 3. | 


Los N Callls for Unification 
Of All the Forces of Our Party 


3 a 
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(Special to The Daily Worker) 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Upon the a 
turn to Los Angeles: of Comrade. Wil- 
liam Schneiderman from the sessions 

the plenum of the central commit- 
ee. of the Workers (Communist) 
Party, a membership meeting was 
held here for the purpose of listening 
to the report of the sessions of the 
plenum, Comrade Schneiderman re- 
Ported at length and the members par- 


1 ‘|gults attained at the notable plenum 


meeting. 

‘Thereupon the enn resolution 
was submitted to the membership 
meeting and carried unanimously and 
with much enthusiasm: 

“After listening to the detailed 
report by Comrade Schneiderman on 
the work of the session of the 
plenum of the central executive com- 
mittee, the membership of Local 


This 
move was impelled by the action or 
Police Chief Martin Feeney of Fall | 


Los Angeles unanimously resolves 
| the following: ‘ 

| “For a considerable period Local 
| Los Angeles has been torn asunder 
by factional disputes that were de- 
moralizing and crippling the local’s 
progress. 

The decision of the Communist 
international on the situation in the 
American Party followed closely by 
the session of the plenum of the 
| central executive committee of the 
| Workers (Communist) Party of 

America which gathered for the sole 

purpose: of putting into life the deci- 

sions of the C. I., has had a sobering 
effect. upon the Los Angeles mem- 
bership. A wave of determination is 
swesping thru the entire local to 
do “any, with fastignaliem. The Los 


rene 4 


Angeles member * 
wholeheartedly the ai of the 
plenum of the central executive com- 
mittee. it pledges itgelf to prove 
by actual deeds, not mere words, 


that the Local is well_pn the road of 
forgetting petty and seless fac- 
tionalism, it is det nined in all 
sincerity to get dow ‘with utmost 


energy to constructive’ party work. 
Each comrade resolves to be an 
active, functioning y member 
carrying out the variotls party tasks 
assigned to him. 

“It deeply 9 only the 
unification of all thelsparty forces 
can bring about in capitalist Amer- 
ica, the creation of a powerful Com- 
munist Party that will lead the 
American workers and farmers to 
the overthrow of the capitalist sys- 
tem.” 


(Signed) 
Frank Spector, Chairman, 
S. Globerman, 2 


Dillonvale Co-op_ 
Demands Freedom of 
Sacco and Vanzetti 


DILLONVALE, Ohio, July 12.— The 
New Co-Operative Association com- 
pany at its regular meeting adopted 
a resolution condemning the attempt- 
ed legalized murder of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti and demand- 
ing a new trial for these two workers, 

— 


— — 


Get your friends to subscribe to trie 
American Worker Correspondent. The 


Prive is only 50 cents a ear. 
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Jay Lovestone will 
| Mr. G. H. 
in representing the National Security 


ment and Why Present Government 
Structure. 

(a) Courts, executive power 
growth, fascism and parliamen- 
taryism, 

( Numerous ramifications. 
(4) The Government At Work. 
(ae) Mellonism. 

(b) - Strikebreaking, i 

(o) Corruptian. 

(d) The Flag and the Dollar. 
5. Who Owns the Government. 

6. The Leading Political Parties. 
7. Some Outstanding Political Ie 
sues, 

(a) Tariff, taxation, prohlbl- 
tion, foreign policy, farm relief. 

8. Tendency towards two parties. 
(a) Republican, Democratic 
Diffusion and Realignment. 
) Towards a Party of Labor. 
V. 
America as a World 8 
1. Extent of Amerivan Control of 
World’s Resources, 
2. Role today. 
3. Militarism and Navalism. 
4. American Colonial System and 
Methods. 
5. Structure of Imperialist Appen 
tus. 
i Aa) The Rogers Plan and Its 
significance. 
6. Foreign Policy, 
(a) War Debts. 
(b) Investments and Foreign 


N 


trade. 

(e) in Europe—England, U. 8. 
S. R. 

(d) in Far Zast— England, Ja- 


pan, U. 8. 8. R. 
(e) in Latin- America — Eng- 
land. Semi-colonial Resistance. 
7. Imperialism and the American 
Workers. 
(a) 
Class. 
(b) Wars. 
(o) Internationalizing Basis of 
Class Struggles. 
VI. 
Whither America? ; 
1. Characteristics, traditions; class 


Splitting-Up of Working 


‘be taken up. 


struggles. America's cul 


pldce Thubeday; Tuy 46 at 8 pom. ae 


408 Tajo Building (307 West west 


St.) 


Worker Oorrespondent Class will also 


teacher for this class. 


cisco for a number of years: Readers 
and ‘sympathizers of The DAILY 


WORKER are invited to attend this | 


ot Peek 


meeting. 


rok et °F * — — 4 


2. Strength of 3 Outlook’ “For 


America 1 i 35 85 
‘When 3: ft. ‘Thomas, labor sader 


fa). erden ee 56 and 

_ Unification of Europe. 

3. ee E 2 
Situstlon. 

„ Sources of 3 
many, oll, cotton, rubber. Latin 
2 Far ar. OP. Near Fast, etc. | 
4. Next W 
5. Impending . Struggles. 

(a) Mining, railways, textile. . 

6. Some Basic Class Problems. 

(a) Class collaboration. 
company union schemes. 

(b): ih of -unorgan- 


Aimatipenation:': S 
Sullding Left Wins. 
tador Party. 1b 

eee 


“Coporeation and 
with farming masses. 

(g) International relatione and 

world trade union unity. 

7. Role and Tasks of Communists 
in America. 

(ays Basis for an American 
Communist Party. 

(b) Immediate problems ak 
outlook. 

Within a few days The DAILY 
WORKER will print the complete bib- 
liography which has been prepared by 
Comrade: Lovestone for each of these | 
lessons. 45 é 4 

The velleaupped Wie of 2 

WiIIIl be at the dis- 
students for reference | 


| Resolution of the N .E. C. of roy 
I. W. L. on the British Situation 


The executive commit. | 
tee has engaged J. H. Fisher as a 
He was the 
editor of Labor Unity of San Fran-“ 


ru. 
r va 


Feen 
r 


ed; and “stood With „ 
em wall until, _clothing came Nowe 


: “ happened we and ven 
+ Sone ‘saw the ates: | 


What. of, ‘sanctimonions . 
sh bi, „ 3 . 


5 
The seditious waves, no aoudt 

they came from bap 
Washed: away and lefts 


88 772 #3 
a Saeed: : : 

O, the bathrobe and the British 

| constitution ! 

O, the bourgeoisie and sacred 

0, parliament! | . 4 
Baldwin, bring along your: 
retribution, 


For the. rubles that the bolshe- 
oo have sent. 


Sceppters at 826. 72 


“Unless,” said the presi- 
dent of this great and glor- 
ious land on July 4th, ad- 
dressing several millions 2 


actory workers whose aver; 


After a discussion of the British sit- 
uation, the N. E. C. of the Y. W. L. 
reaches the following conclusions: 

1. The analysis of the last plenum 
of the Comintern about the character 
of the stabilization of capitalism is 
correct. The British strike dealt an- 
other tremendous blow to this relative 
stabilization and brought out more 
clearly the sharp class contradictions 
within the present situation and the 
inevitability of a revolutionary solu- 
tion of the social problems in the near 
future, 

The British strike had big influence 
on the world labor movement, tremen- 
dous demonstrations in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Russia, Germany and 
other countries. Big response toward 
the strike proves that this strike 
strengthens the revival and left ten- 
dencies in the international labor 
movement, 

2. The English strike has shown 
the necessity for the development of 
the economic struggle into a political 
one and its development to higher 


| forms of struggle. 


3. One of the main lessons of the 
recent events is that the general strike 
is a decisive phase in the struggle for 
victory of the British proletariat. The 
strike has emphasized the outstanding 
role of the trade unions in England 
and has shown that they form the: 
basic organizations of the proletariat 
in its revolutionary struggles and 
fight for power. 

4. At the present stage the imme- 
diate tasks of the movement are: 

a A sharp struggle, especially 

ideological, against centrist elements 
(so-called “left wing” leaders, Purcell, 
Hicks, etc.). 
N pb. A persistent struggle to change 
the present leadership of the trade 
unions and to replace it by new ele- 
ments able to lead the decisive strug- 
gle against the bourgeoisie and its 
lackeys. 

5. The great role of the trade 
unions emphasizes very strongly the 
need for work in the trade unions and 
for winning influence and leadership 
in these organizations. The tendency 
to leave the trade unions, stimulated 
by the treachery of the leaders, is es- 
pecially dangerous at this time and 
objectively helps the capitalists and, 
the reactionary leaders. It would be a 
serious mistake to demand the ‘with- 
drawal of the Russian trade unions 
from the Anglo-Russion unity com- 


Ae W 3 pe 1 re- 
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vinta of 1 tactic of the struggle 


for W. T. U. U. 

6. The English strike has 88 
sized again that the Communist Party 
alone can be the real leader of the 
proletariat.” Hence the task of build- 
ing a mass Communist Party remains 
the imperative ‘prerequisite for the 
victory of the British proletariat. This 
must be emphasized now because, not- 
withstanding the mass influence of the 
party, it is still weak. 

7. The British strike proved ‘once 
more the necessity of the tactic of the 
united front. Opportunistic mistakes 
in every form must be avoided, fought 
and criticized, but it is fully as neces- 
sary at the same.time to fight decis- 
ively against. any attempts at revision 
of the tactic of the united front, a 
tactic the correctness of which the 
entire experience of the last few years 
has proved. 

8. The line of the British Commu- 
nist Party in the recent strike was’ 
correct. The attacks of the ultra-left | 
elements in Germany are utterly 
wrong. and objectively | support 
opportunists and. bourgeoisie in En; 
land. The wltra-left elements manU 
of whom are already outside the com- 
intern—only weaken the position of 
the English party in its struggle 
against the opportunist leaders in: the 
labor movement. : 

9. The condiet on the Russian 
party and of the Russian pfoletariat | 
gives the lie to the charges of the 
“degeneration” of the Soviet power, 
of the Russian proletariat and of the | 
Russian party. The events have shown 
in the clearest manner that the Rus- 
sian party continues its international- 
ist, Leninist, revolutionary traditions 
and remains, as ever, faithful to the 


interests of the international socialist | 


revolution. 

10. The bitter struggle of the min- 
ers in England puts before us the 
necessity of strengthening tremen- 
dously the work of rendering them 
further assistance. The decision of 
the A. F. of L. to assist the miners is 
of tremendous importance for the 
American labor movement. All efforts 
must be concentrated to raise these 


issues in all trade unjon local and 


other working-class organizations. 
Besides agitating for the international 
solidarity of the proletariat, it is nec- 


essary to organize concrete financial 


help for the striking miners, to pre- 
vent the sending of coal to England, 
and to develop a broad mass move. 
ment in suppoet of the British strike, 


me os. lla. — 
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the analen beben Contra- 
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| OVERWHELMING. 7 


N oe ee 7 

Royal Order of Throat 
Cutters. a 

The following tidbits of wis 


dom are taken from the best ones 
advanced by college boys Why 


they have compulsory 
military training in their univers- 
ity. Said one: 


“Well, we’re bound to have 3 
another war, and then, you 
bet, I don't want to do the 
dirty. work in the trenches. 


The aboye. shows an ae e 
ot who's going to be the guys io 
do the dirty work—you fellows in 
the ‘factory who have no time or 
ae mey for college. But the fol- 

wing profound remark is typic- 
re 1 


nom Tm mighty glad: to to, ae 
the freghies get theirs!“ pa 


„ 


diction. _ snes. 


Rich, “ttle “boy, to rene. 
mama 


“Ts an 4 in ‘ti his oundtrr 
100. per’ cent poe Sa Mit 

e of course 7 
So ehody. has.to do the a oe 


Lasses’ 3 versus Class . 


Said our picture editor as he gazed in- 
8 „but sadly at his — 


‘ 
N © 


eet: 
it's damned hard to get a class angle 
on these pictures of bathing bea . 
ecause they’ re a cures, 


FOR THIS THEY DIED AT 
: _ VALLEY FORGE — 

A pair of chiffon legs had 
been trying for ten minutes 
to get her boy friend, a bank 
teller, on the telephone. Giv- 
ing it up, she burst forth 
from the booth with her af. 
ternoon. complexion _ fretted 
by a frown. Joining her. url : 
friend, she complained: 3 

can't even raise the 
bank. Must be a holiday 7 f 
some kind.” 8 

It was. ie, the Fou 
+ of al. 5 
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